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PREFACE 


The  cost  of  aid  given  to  destitute  families  by  Connecticut 
towns  and  cities  rocketed  upward  from  about  $5,500,000  yearly 
in  the  middle  1950s  to  more  than  $9  million  in  1959.   Partly 
this  reflected  population  growth;  in  part  it  was  because  of  eco- 
nomic dislocation. 

These  and  other  reasons  probably  will  cause  relief  costs  to 
continue  to  rise.   Young  families  without  experience  in  city 
living  and  lacking  industrial  skills  fall  first  victim  to  busi- 
ness retrenchment.   The  number  of  older  people,  vulnerable  to 
illness  and  disability,  increases  with  each  gain  of  medical 
science.   The  burgeoning  birthrate  adds  to  the  number  of  depen- 
dent children. 

This  report  makes  readily  accessible,  for  the  first  time,  the 
facts  which  are  essential  for  an  understanding  of  the  financing 
of  General  Assistance — often  called  "town  relief"  or  "city  wel- 
fare" to  distinguish  it  from  state  administered  aid.  There  also 
is  included  information  about  the  administration  of  the  program 
that  brings  sharply  into  focus  the  costliness  of  administration 
in  many  towns — an  important  aspect  of  the  problem. 

The  helpful  suggestions  of  friends  and  colleagues  are  grate- 
fully acknowledged.  Those  of  Dean  H.  B.  Trecker,  Robert  Merritt, 
A.  C.  Hoover  and  Herbert  L.  Hyman  require  specific  mention,  as 
does  the  work  of  students  who  participated  in  the  Hartford  and 
New  Haven  studies  and  assembled  caseload  and  expenditure  data. 
However,  full  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  and  for 
such  computational  errors  as  may  be  discovered  rests  with  the 
author. 

Glastonbury,  Connecticut  Verl  S.  Lewis 
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*   ,  ..FINDINGS 

•*■  .  .  .EECOMMENDATIONS 

Five  questions  pose  the  problem  with  which  this  report  is 
concerned: 

1.  How  much  aid  is  given  to  how  many  needy  families  by 
Connecticut  towns? 

2.  How  much  does  this  cost  town  and  state  taxpayers? 

3.  How  adequately  does  this  meet  the  families'  needs? 

4.  Is  relief  given  in  ways  that  meet  sound  social  policy 
objectives? 

5.  How  economically  and  efficiently  is  it  administered? 

The  Findings. — The  first  two  questions  are  definitively  an- 
swered for  each  town  by  the  basic  data  presented  in  Table  VII 
and  are  described  and  discussed  in  the  text.   The  study  did  not 
yield  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  third  question;  clearly,  aid  is 
more  adequate  in  some  communities  than  in  others,  but  on-the- 
spot  studies  of  eligibility  and  budgeting  practices  will  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  about  the  ac- 
tual variations.   The  shortcomings  of  "town  relief"  in  relation 
to  sound  social  policy  objectives  become  evident  in  virtually 
every  aspect  of  the  program.   Finally,  administrative  costs,  in 
those  towns  which  identify  such  charges,  tend  to  be  far  higher, 
in  relation  to  assistance  expenditures,  than  usually  is  consi- 
dered economical. 

Above  and  beyond  the  findings  just  enumerated,  three  con- 
clusions stand  out: 

I 
NOT  MORE  THAN  A  HALF  DOZEN  CONNECTICUT  COMMUNITIES  HAVE  A  SUFFI- 
CIENT VOLUME  OF  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  NEED  TO  PERMIT  REASONABLY 
ECONOMICAL  AND  EFFICIENT  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

II 
GROSS  INEQUITIES  EXIST  IN  THE  SHARING  OF  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 
COSTS,  A  GREAT  DISPROPORTION  RESTING  UPON  THE  PROPERTY  TAXPAYERS 
IN  THE  STATE'S  LARGEST  CITIES. 

Ill 
SUBSTANTIAL  RELIEF  FOR  THESE  LOCAL  TAXPAYERS  IS  IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE  IN  THE  FORM  OF  FEDERAL  MATCHING  FUNDS  NOW  UNUSED  BE- 
CAUSE OF  RESTRICTIVE  ELIGIBILITY  POLICIES  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICES  OF  THE  STATE  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT. 

Recommendations . — Modifications  of  the  General  Assistance 
program  suggest  themselves  as  the  data  are  examined  and  analyzed. 
Some  uniformity  of  assistance  standards  appears  as  a  vital  nec- 
essity; a  statutory  change  authorizing  supervision  by  the  State 
Welfare  Commissioner  would  make  this  possible.  Some  voluntary 
grouping  of  towns  to  administer  the  program  would  help  to  bring 
administrative  units  to  more  economical  size,  but  no  one  familiar 


with  Connecticut  town  government  expects  this  to  happen.  Any 
modifications  of  eligibility  restrictions  on  the  "categori- 
cal" programs  would  ease  the  burden  on  local  property  taxpayers. 
However,  none  of  these  moves  would  be  more  than  palliative,  and 
all  of  them  together  would  not  really  come  to  grips  with  the 
basic  problem. 

The  only  solution  that,  in  the  long  run,  can  achieve  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  welfare  costs,  maximum  utilization  of  avail- 
able federal  matching  funds,  administrative  units  of  efficient 
size,  and  the  coordination  of  all  public  assistance  programs  that 
is  essential  if  effective  preventive  and  rehabilitative  measures 
are  to  keep  dependency  from  becoming  chronic  and  restore  the  in- 
digent to  self-support  and  self-respect,  appears  to  be  the  con- 
solidation of  General  Assistance  with  the  "categorical"  programs 
in  an  integrated  State  Welfare  Department* 

The  Study  Plan. — The  caseload  and  expenditure  data  used  are 
those  published  by  the  State  Welfare  Department  in  its  quarterly 
Public  Welfare  Trends,  The  population  estimates  and  tax  data 
were  taken  from  the  Connecticut  Register  and  Manual  (Blue  Book) 
for  the  years  1957,  1958  and  1959.  Administrative  cost  data  were 
reported  by  the  responsible  town  officials  in  response  to  a 
mailed  inquiry,  or  were  taken  from  published  town  reports* 

The  analysis  is  confined  to  the  1957-1959  biennium — the  per- 
iod beginning  July  1,  1957  and  ending  June  30,  1959 — except  that 
administrative  cost  data  pertain  to  the  towns !  "most  recent 
fiscal  year*" 

The  analysis  examines  the  relation  of  town-and-state  financed 
General  Assistance  to  the  "categorical  aid"  programs  which  are 
financed  by  federal  and  state  funds.  Here  answers  are  sought  to 
three  questions:   l)  What  part  of  General  Assistance  costs  pro- 
perly might  be  shifted  to  those  programs?  2)  What  changes  in 
Connecticut  statutes,  in  State  Welfare  Department  policies  and 
administrative  practices,  would  be  required  to  accomplish  such 
transfers?  3)  What  difference  would  such  changes  make  on  local 
and  state  tax  rates? 

The  description  of  the  General  Assistance  program  attempts  to 
present  the  most  pertinent  information  for  the  state  as  a  whole* 
Then,  as  an  aid  to  a  clearer  focus  upon  the  way  each  town  fits 
into  this,  attention  is  directed  to  each  of  the  five  congres- 
sional districts*  Reference  may  be  made  to  Table  VII  for  sta- 
tistical data  for  each  of  the  state's  169  towns* 


The  term  "categorical"  program  or  "categorical  aid"  refers, 
throughout  the  report,  to  the  programs  of  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid 
to  the  Blind,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  Aid  to  the  Disabled. 
These  programs  are  administered  by  the  State  Welfare  Department 
through  its  several  district  offices  and  federal  matching  funds, 
appropriated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
are  an  important  source  of  financing. 


ROLE   OF 

GENERAL   ASSISTANCE 


A  sound  public  assistance  program,  whether  funds  are  obtained 
locally  or  from  state  and  federal  sources 9  should  assure  substan- 
tially equal  treatment,  including  reasonable  equality  in  the  kind 
and  adequacy  of  aid,  to  all  needy  citizens  regardless  of  where 
they  live  within  the  state.  It  is  no  less  important  that  there 
should  be  effective  control  over  all  expenditures  of  public  funds 
and  clear  accountability  in  their  administration.  This  must  in- 
clude economical  and  effective  use  of  personnel  and  a  fiscal  pol- 
icy that  minimizes  taxpayer  expense*  As  humane  considerations 
come  to  be  understood  more  clearly  and  accepted  more  fully,  rec- 
ognition grows  that  both  humanity  and  economy  are  served  best  by 
giving  aid  in  ways  that  help  people  to  maintain  and  develop  their 
self-respect — in  ways  that  encourage  self-reliance  and  maximum 
self-support — 'thereby  helping  to  prevent  chronic  dependency  with 
its  devastating  consequences  for  family  members  and  its  inordi- 
nate expense  to  taxpayers. 

General  Assistance  is  the  basic  source  of  help  available  to 
destitute  people  in  Connecticut,  though  it  is  but  one  of  six  ma- 
jor forms  of  public  assistance.   It  is  the  direct  derivative  of 
"pauper  law"  relief  as  evolved  during  colonial  times.  As  such, 
it  always  has  been  the  responsibility  of  local  government,  though 
for  many  years  state  funds  supported  paupers  who  had  no  town 
settlement  and  more  recently  (since  1953)  have  matched  town  out- 
lays for  aid,  exclusive  of  administrative  cost. 

The  obligation  of  town  officials  to  give  needed  aid  to  "all 
persons  who  have  not  estate  sufficient  for  their  support,  and 
have  no  relations  of  sufficient  ability  who  are  obliged  by  law 
to  support  them  .  .  ."is  stated  clearly  in  Connecticut  statutes. 
This  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
State  Welfare  Commissioner  and  the  administrator  of  the  Sol- 
diers', Sailors',  and  Marines'  Funds. 

Until  a  few  decades  ago,  town  relief  was  virtually  the  only 
recourse  of  the  state's  needy.  It  remains  today  communities' 
first  line  of  defense  against  the  problems  of  indigency — and 
their  first  line  of  opportunity  to  prevent  indigency  from  becom- 
ing chronic. 

Dollarwise,  the  current  level  of  General  Assistance  expendi- 
tures lays  upon  the  property  taxpayers  in  Connecticut  cities  and 
towns  an  annual  charge  of  approximately  $4  l/2  million  for  aid 
to  needy  families  and  an  undetermined  additional  amount  as  the 
cost  of  administration.  The  state  reimbursement  to  the  towns  of 
their  assistance  expenditures  increased  from  45%    to  50%    be- 
ginning July  1,  1959;  consequently,  state  taxes  now  share  equal- 
ly with  local  taxpayers  the  burden  of  assistance,  but  admin- 
istrative costs  continue  to  be  met  entirely  from   local 


taxes.  Despite  this  contribution  from  the  state  General  Fund, 
no  uniform  standards  either  for  the  adequacy  of  assistance  or 
for  methods  of  administration  have  been  established,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  both  vary  widely. 

Public  aid  is  available  to  needy  persons  in  Connecticut 
through  171  separate  independent  agencies.   Two  are  state-wide 
in  operation:   the  State  Welfare  Department  with  its  categorical 
programs  of  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Aid 
to  the  Blind  and  Aid  to  the  Disabled,  and  the  Soldiers  %  Sailors', 
and  Marines  '  Fund  offering  temporary  aid  to  indigent  Connecticut 
veterans.  The  other  169  are  the  officials  responsible  for  admin- 
istering town  relief.  Though  separately  administered,  by  agen- 
cies having,  for  the  most  part,  only  informal  relations  with  each 
other,  these  programs — the  local  and  the  state-wide — are  inter- 
dependent in  many  respects.  This  report,  however,  deals  directly 
only  with  the  General  Assistance  program  as  administered  by  Con- 
necticut's towns  and  cities. 


The  cost  of  administration  of  town  "almshouses"  is  matched 
by  the  state.  In  this  report  all  such  outlays  are  treated  as 
part  of  assistance  costs. 


4  ,HOW   MUCH 

GENERAL   ASSISTANCE? 

Connecticut  taxpayers,  town  and  state,  put  up  $16,901,117  to 
defray  General  Assistance  costs,  exclusive  of  administration, 
during  the  1957-59  biennium*  The  cost  for  1957-58  was  $7,764,788, 
and  this  increased  to  $9,136,329  as  economic  conditions  worsened 
in  1958-59*  Actually,  these  figures  slightly  understate  total 
costs,  for  they  are  the  amounts  upon  which  the  state  reimburse- 
ment was  based,  and  some  towns  occasionally  grant  aid  for  which 
state  matching  may  not  be  claimed* 

The  amount  of  assistance  given  by  Connecticut  towns  during 
the  biennium  ranged  from  none  at  all  in  the  five  small  towns  of 
Ashford,  Colebrook,  Sherman,  Warren  and  Weston  to  $4,360,000  in 
Hartford*  There  were  an  additional  seven  towns  with  no  expen- 
diture in  one  year  of  the  biennium;  except  for  Orange,  these  were 
among  the  state's  smallest*  At  the  other  extreme, New  Haven  spent 
almost  $3  million  and  Bridgeport  $2,750,000*   The  three  largest 
cities  were  followed  by  Waterbury,  with  expenditures  of  almost 
$1,390,000  and  Stamford,  spending  nearly  $975,000*  Together  these 
five  cities  spent  almost  three-fourths  (73*4$)  of  the  state's 
total*  Nine  more  communities,  Danbury,  East  Hartford,  Greenwich, 
Meriden,  New  Britain,  New  London,  Norwalk,  Norwich  and  West  Haven, 
each  spent  between  $130,000  and  $400,000  during  the  biennium* 
Expenditures  by  these  14  cities  accounted  for  87*4$  of  the  total; 
the  remaining  155  towns  spent  12^6$^ 


TABLE  I  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  1957-1959 

Average  Annual  Number 

Expenditure  of  Towns 

Total  *♦*******..****   169 

None  *  **************    5 

Less  than  $1,000  *********  41 

$  1,000,  less  than   5,000  .  *  *  *  48 

5,000,  less  than  10,000  «  *  *  *  28 

10,000,  less  than  15,000  .  *  *  *  10 

15,000,  less  than  20,000  .  *  *  *  9 

20,000,  less  than  25,000  *  *  *  *  2 

25,000,  less  than  50,000  *  *  *  *  12 

50,000,  less  than  75,000  *  *  *  *  2 

75,000,  less  than  100,000  *  *  *  ,  3 

100,000,  less  than  500,000  *  *  *  *  5 

More  than  $500,000  *.****„*  4 


The  median  annual  expenditure  was  $3,784  with  three -fourths 
of  the  towns  spending  less  than  $10,000  a  year*  The  143  towns 
which  spent  less  than  $25,000  annually  during  the  biennium  ac- 
counted for  only  7*9$  of  the  aggregate  expenditure  for  assistance* 

The  amount  of  assistance  granted  is  one  measure  of  the  size 
of  the  General  Assistance  program,  another  is  the  number  of  needy 
who  are  aided*  The  analysis  presents  this  in  terms  of  the  aver- 
age number  of  cases  aided  monthly  throughout  the  biennium*  A 
limitation  of  this  measure  is  that  it  does  not  distinguish  the 
single-person  case  from  the  large  family,  nor  the  wanderer  to 
whom  a  dollar  is  given  for  a  meal  from  the  critically  ill  pa- 
tient whose  medical  costs  are  counted  by  hundreds- — sometimes  by 
thousands — of  dollars*  There  is  no  way  that  this  distortion  can 
be  eliminated  entirely,  but  its  effect  is  minimized  by  using  the 
monthly  count  of  cases  reported  to  the  State  Welfare  Departments 

TABLE  II  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  CASELOADS 

GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  1957-1959 

Average  Number 

Monthly  Caseload  of  Towns 

Total  +•«*«**»««  169 

None  »«•>«>«•*•«»••••*•   5 

Less  than  1*  «>  +  *«>  +  .»  +  +  +  **«  37 

lt  less  than  5  *♦**♦♦*♦  59 

5,  less  than  10  *  # „  19 

10,  less  than  15  *»•***•«,  11 

15,  less  than  20  «  #  .  *  *  „  .  „  5 

20,  less  than  25  #  *.  *  *  #  *  .    4  3 

25,  less  than  50  ,**>♦♦'*♦*  15 

50,  less  than  75  m   *  *  *  „  #  ,  *  3 

75,  less  than  100  #  ,»  #  „  *  «  ♦  „  2 

100,  less  than  200  **>*>.  •♦♦>♦>-«  3 

200,  less  than  300 ♦  *  ♦  2 

300,  less  than  1,000  **<.♦*♦♦♦  2 

More  than  1,000 *♦.♦»  3 

The  state  caseload  throughout  the  two-year  period  averaged 
approximately  7,500  cases  monthly,  though  it  rose  sharply  during 
1958-59*  The  average  monthly  caseload  ranged  from  0  in  five 
towns  to  1,884  in  Hartford*  Among  these  giving  some  assistance, 
37  towns  averaged  fewer  than  1  case  per  month,  while  Waterbury 
aided  an  average  of  645  cases  and  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven  aver- 
aged more  than  a  thousand  each  month*   Four-fifths  of  the  towns 
aided  fewer  than  25  cases  per  month,  as  an  average,  and  only  10 
assisted  as  many  as  100. 


The  Congressional  Districts 

The  29  towns  in  the  First  Congressional  District  devoted 
$5,250,000  to  General  Assistance  during  the  biennium.  This  was 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  for  the  state.  Hartford,  with  much 
the  largest  program  in  the  state,  assisted  an  average  of  1,884 
cases  monthly.   The  combined  average  for  the  other  28  towns  was 
but  407,  less  than  20$  of  the  total.  Nineteen  of  the  District's 
towns  gave  aid  to  fewer  than  10  cases  in  an  average  month;  among 
these  only  East  Windsor  had  as  high  an  average  annual  expendi- 
ture as  $10,000,  and  together  they  carried  only  3.7$  of  the  Dis- 
tric  caseload.  While  this  group  of  19  towns  included  the  min- 
uscule programs  of  Burlington,  Canton,  Farmington,  Hartland  and 
Marlborough  where  aid  costs  ran  less  than  $1,000  annually;  it 
also  included  the  larger  communities  of  Berlin,  Bloomfield,  East 
Windsor,  Granby,  Plainville,  Simsbury,  South  Windsor,  Wethers- 
field  and  Windsor  Locks.  The  remaining  nine  towns  were  respon- 
sible for  14.1$  of  the  cases  aided  in  the  District.  Enfield, 
Southington,  West  Hartford  and  Windsor  gave  help  to  from  16  to 
28  cases  monthly  and  had  annual  expenditures  in  the  $15,000  to 
$25,000  range,  accounting  for  3.5$  of  the  District  load.  Bristol, 
Glastonbury  and  Manchester  spent  between  $25,000  and  $35,000 
annually  for  relief,  average  caseloads  ranging  from  26  monthly 
in  Manchester  to  37  in  Glastonbury,  and  accounting  for  4$  of  the 
District's  total.  The  remaining  6.6$  was  shared  by  New  Britain 
and  East  Hartford  with  average  monthly  caseloads  of  about  75 
and  average  annual  costs  in  the  $70,000  to  $100,000  range. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  towns  (64)  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  the  General  Assistance  outlays  are  highly  con- 
centrated in  the  larger  urban  centers.  The  total  expenditure  for 
the  biennium  was  $1,250,000;  of  this  $755,200  was  by  New  London 
and  Norwich.  The  two  cities  had  three-fifths  of  the  District 
caseload.  At  the  other  extreme  were  29  towns  whose  average  an- 
nual expenditures  were  less  than  $1,000,  and  an  additional  16 
that  devoted  less  than  $5,000  annually  to  relief.  These  45  towns 
accounted  for  only  7.5$  of  the  District's  caseload.  An  additional 
10$  was  carried  by  nine  towns  with  average  annual  outlays  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000.   The  remaining  eight  communities  had  yearly 
expenditures  between  $10,000  and  $25,000.  All  of  them:   Elling- 
ton, Griswold,  Groton,  Killingly,  Middletown,  Plainfield,  Putnam 
and  Windham,  had  average  monthly  caseloads  of  fewer  than  30,  but 
together  they  accounted  for  22.7$  of  the  District's  load. 

The  Third  Congressional  District's  cases  similarly  were  con- 
centrated in  New  Haven.   That  city's  biennial  expense  for  aid 
was  $2,950,000 — 83$  of  the  total  for  the  entire  District,  while 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  District's  cases  lived  in  that 
community.   Most  of  the  remainder  (10.4$)  were  in  West  Haven 
and  Meriden  where  monthly  caseloads  averaged  61  and  109  respec- 
tively, in  contrast  to  New  Haven's  average  of  1,330,  and  their 
annual  expenditures  for  aid  ran  between  $65,000  and  $95,000. 
General  Assistance  programs  in  Branford,  Milford  and  Wallingford 
required  outlays  in  the  $15,000  to  $40,000  range,  and  their 
caseloads  of  15,  31  and  39,  respectively,  combined  to  form  5.2$ 
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of  the  District  total*  The  remaining  10  towns  shared  in  the  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  of  3$  of  the  total;  two-thirds  of  this  was  in 
East  Haven,  Guilford  and  Hamden* 

Towns  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  devoted  a  total  of 
$4,960,000  to  General  Assistance  during  the  biennium  in  caring 
for  about  one-fourth  of  the  state's  needy,.  While  two  of  the 
District's  towns,  Sherman  and  Weston,  gave  no  relief  during  the 
biennium,  its  largest  city,  Bridgeport,  had  the  third  largest 
outlay  among  Connecticut  cities*  Bridgeport's  program  accounted 
for  well  over  half  (54*4$)  of  the  District  total; Stamford,  fifth 
among  the  state's  communities  in  the  size  of  its  relief  load 
provided  for  one-fifth  of  the  District's  cases*  Three  other 
communities,  Danbury,  with  an  average  annual  expenditure  of 
$97,000,  Greenwich  and  Norwalk,  spending  about  $185,000  each, 
accounted  for  almost  another  fifth*  Six  towns,  Bethel,  Darien, 
Fairfield,  New  Canaan,  Shelton  and  Stratford,  accounted  for 
6*4$  of  the  District  caseload,  their  monthly  caseloads  ranging 
from  12  to  37*  The  other  12  towns  in  the  District  among  them 
carried  1*7$  of  the  District's  General  Assistance  load* 

Fifth  Congressional  District  towns  devoted  $1,890,000  to 
General  Assistance  during  the  biennium*  As  elsewhere,  the  load 
was  concentrated  in  a  few  communities*  Waterbury,  the  Districts 
largest  city,  carried  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total*  Next 
largest  was  Ansonia's  program,  with  its  monthly  average  of  63 
cases  and  an  outlay  of  less  than  $45,000  annually*  Six  other 
communities,  Watertown,  New  Milford,  Derby,  Torrington,  Win- 
chester and  Naugatuck,  had  average  monthly  caseloads  ranging 
from  12  to  48*  None  of  the  District's  remaining  29  towns  gave 
aid  to  more  than  5  cases  monthly,  and  two,  Colebrook  and  Warren, 
gave  no  aid  whatever*  Together,  these  29  towns  carried  only 
6*5$  of  the  District  caseload*  The  largest  outlay  among  them 
was  Norfolk1 s  annual  average  of  $5,918* 


..GENERAL   ASSISTANCE   COSTS 

The  preceding  section  has  presented  data  concerning  the  size 
of  the  General  Assistance  program,  its  aggregate  expenditures 
(for  aid)  and  the  average  monthly  caseloads  of  the  towns.   The 
size  of  a  relief  program  is  directly  related  to  its  cost,  and 
aggregate  expenditures  accurately  reflect  both  size  and  cost. 
This  section  uses  two  additional  measures,  per  capita  costs  of 
aid  (the  amount  spent  for  assistance  divided  by  the  town's  pop- 
ulation), and  the  tax  rate  required  to  finance  the  town's  share 
of  assistance  costs. 

The  size  of  population,  it  is  well  established,  is  associated 
with  factors  that  bear  upon  a  community's  financial  capacity. 

TABLE  III    AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  PER  INHABITANT* 
FOR  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  1958-1959 

Expenditure  Number 

Per  Inhabitant  of  Towns 

Total 169 

None 5 

Less  than  500 54 

$  .50,  less  than  $1,00 45 

1.00,  less  than  1.50 29 

1.50,  less  than  2.00 13 

2.00,  less  than  2.50 9 

2.50,  less  than  3.00 3 

3.00,  less  than  3.50 2 

3.50,  less  than  4,00 2 

More  than  $4.00  .. ,  .  7b 

a 
Computed  separately  for  each  fiscal  year,  using  population 

estimates  as  of  July  1,  1957  and  July  1,  1958  from  the  Connec- 
ticut Register  and  Manual.  This  table  (and  Table  VIl)  reports 
one-half  the  sum  for  the  two  fiscal  years  of  the  biennium. 

Respectively:   Hartford,  $11.63;  New  Haven,  $8.87;  Bridgeport, 
$8.17;  New  London,  $6.50;  Waterbury,  $6. 14;   Stamford,  $5.59; 
Norwich,  $4.55. 

Per  capita  expenditures  ranged  from  a  high  of  $11.63  in  Hart- 
ford to  a  low  of  0  in  five  towns.    (Population  figures  for  the 
1960  U.S.  census  suggest  that  the  State  Health  Department's  esti- 
mates used  for  this  calculation  actually  greatly  overestimated 
the  population  for  the  largest  cities,  especially  Hartford  and 
New  Haven,  and  substantially  underestimated  the  population  of 
many  suburban  towns.   A  correction  based  on  1960  population  fig- 
ures undoubtedly  would  increase  the  already  great  disparity  be- 
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tween  the  large  cities  and  the  suburban  communities — apparently 
to  as  much  as  $13.60  in  Hartford.)  The  average  (median)  expen- 
diture per  capita  was  760,.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  towns  spent 
less  than  $1.00  per  inhabitant,  and  only  14  exceeded  $2.50  as  an 
annual  average.  These  were  the  seven  cities  that  spent  more 
than  $4.00  annually  plus  Ellington,  $2.57;  Hampton,  $2.60;  Glas- 
tonbury, $2.80;  Norwalk,  $3.04;  Norfolk,  $3.29;  Greenwich,$3.65; 
Franklin,  $3.70.   It  is  noteworthy  that,  while  all  seven  of  the 
cities  with  average  annual  expenditures  exceeding  $4.00  per  in- 
habitant had  populations  larger  than  30,000  and  five  were  the 
stated  five  largest  cities^  this  second  group  of  high  per  capita 
towns  ranged  in  size  from  Hampton  and  Franklin,  Eastern  Connec- 
ticut towns  of  1,000  or  fewer  people,  to  Greenwich  and  Norwalk 
in  Fairfield  County,  both  with  populations  larger  than  50,000. 

A  direct  measure,  though  an  imperfect  one,  of  a  townTs  abili- 
ty to  defray  General  Assistance  costs  is  the  number  of  mills  on 
the  tax  rate  required  to  pay  for  the  program.  Here,  although 
unequal  assessment  practices  as  between  the  towns  restrict  the 
validity  of  comparisons,  the  impact  of  General  Assistance  costs 
on  the  tax  revenues  of  each  town  is  brought  sharply  into  focus. 

The  number  of  mills  devoted  to  financing  General  Assistance 
was  calculated  for  each  town  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  town 
funds  devoted  to  the  program  (exclusive  of  administration).  This 
was  55$  of  each  fiscal  year's  expenditure,  the  remaining  45$  be- 
ing reimbursed  from  the  state  General  Fund.  This  amount,  in 
turn,  was  divided  by  l/lOOO  of  the  town's  Grand  List  as  reported 
in  the  Connecticut  Register  and  Manual  for  1958  and  1959,  res- 
pectively. This  gave  the  mills  required  for  each  fiscal  year, 
and  the  sum  of  these  figures  was  divided  by  2  to  yield  an  annual 
average  for  the  biennium. 

The  average  annual  mill  rate  required  to  pay  for  aid  given 
the  needy  ranged  from  0  in  five  towns  to  2.005  mills  in  Hartford. 
Generally,  the  impact  on  tax  revenues  appears  to  be  related  di- 
rectly to  the  gross  size  of  welfare  expenditures.  The  exception 
is  that  the  high  expenditure  Fairfield  County  cities — except 
Bridgeport — are  displaced  here  by  Eastern  Connecticut  communi- 
ties, even  by  one  so  small  as  Franklin.  The  average  (median) 
impact  on  local  tax  revenues  was  .130  mill. 

Actually,  the  burden  on  local  taxpayers  of  General  Assistance 
costs  appears  insignificant  in  the  great  majority  of  Connecticut 
towns.  In  40$,  the  cost  to  local  taxpayers  was  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  a  mill  annually,  and  in  140  of  the  169  towns  General 
Assistance  required  less  than  one-third  of  a  mill. 

While  Darien  required  only  «088  of  a  mill  to  raise  its  aver- 
age annual  expenditure  of  $10,058,  Milford  only  .134  to  raise 
$20,969,  East  Hartford  but  .213  for  the  $39,759  it  needed,  and 
Greenwich  could  raise  the  slightly  more  than  $100,000  it  spent 
by  a  levy  of  only  .356,  there  were  17  towns  that  had  to  levy 
taxes  in  excess  of  half-a-mill.   Seven  towns  whose  taxpayers  de- 
voted more  than  one  mill  to  General  Assistance  are  listed  in  the 
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note  to  Table  IV,   Most  of  the  other  towns  devoting  more  than 
one-half  mill  to  that  purpose  are  smaller  communities  in  Eastern 
Connecticut:   Brooklyn  (.902),  Hampton  (.833),  Plainfield  (.721), 
Griswold  (.614),  Killingly  (.539).   The  others  are  scattered 
widely:   Ansonia  (.626),  Stamford  (.796),  Norwalk  ( .611) ,  Norfolk 
(.626),  Winchester  (.544).   However,  when  administration  costs 
are  added  to  the  town's  share  of  aid  expenditures,  the  tax  levy 
is  increased  markedly  in  a  number  of  towns  (see  Table  VI,  col. 7). 

The  Congressional  Districts 

First  Congressional  District  towns  made  annual  per  capita  ex- 
penditures for  aid  ranging  from  100  in  Farmington  to  $11.63  in 
Hartford.   Excepting  West  Hartford,  all  eight  towns  with  per  cap- 
ita outlays  of  less  than  500  spent  less  than  $5,000  annually  for 
relief.   In  the  seven  towns  having  per  capita  expenditures  rang- 
ing from  500  to  $1.00  the  outlays  for  aid  ranged  from  Plainville's 
$8,000  average  to  Manchester's  $32,000.   The  11  towns  with  per 
capita  expenditures  in  the  $1.00  to  $2.00  range  presented  a  much 
greater  range  in  the  size  of  programs.   In  East  Granby  a  per  cap- 
ita outlay  of  $1.90  was  required  to  assist  an  average  of  only  3 
cases  monthly,  while  New  Britain's  program,  second  largest  in  the 
District,  required  a  per  capita  expenditure  of  only  $1.18.  Granby 
and  Glastonbury,  with  per  capita  outlays  of  $2.11  and  $2.80  res- 
pectively, were  highest  among  the  rural  and  suburban  towns  of  the 
District. 

First  Congressional  District  towns,  in  1958-59  levied  taxes 
of  from  .019  mill  (Hartland)  to  2.689  mills  (Hartford)  to  pay 
assistance  and  administration  costs  of  General  Assistance.   It 
required  less  than  one-tenth  mill  to  defray  all  welfare  costs  in 
seven  First  District  towns,  of  which  West  Hartford  was  by  far 
the  largest.   For  13  other  towns  less  than  one-fourth  mill  was 
needed.   These  included  all  the  rest  of  the  suburban  ring  around 
Hartford  except  East  Hartford  (.298),  Windsor  (.298),  East  Wind- 
sor (.475)  and  Glastonbury  (.640).   Granby  and  Enfield,  further 
away  from  the  central  city,  had  to  levy  .320  and  .338  mill  res- 
pectively, while  Bristol  and  New  Britain,  in  a  different  indus- 
trial complex  required,  respectively,  .292  mill  and  .442  mill. 
Among  First  District  towns,  as  noted  above,  only  Glastonbury  and 
Hartford  levied  more  than  one-half  mill  to  finance  welfare  costs, 
and  Hartford's  levy  was  more  than  four  times  that  of  Glastonbury. 

The  Second  Congressional  District  showed  a  somewhat  greater 
dispersion  of  General  Assistance  costs  than  elsewhere  in  the 
state.   Even  so,  half  of  the  District's  towns  spent  510  or  less 
per  capita  annually.   Of  the  64  towns  in  the  District,  46  devoted 
less  than  $1.00  per  capita  to  relief,  while  12  spent  between 
$1.00  and  $2.00.   Only  six  communities  spent  more  than  that. 
Brooklyn,  Ellington,  Hamton  and  Franklin  had  outlays  that  aver- 
aged between  $2.47  and  $3.70  per  capita,  while  the  urban  centers, 
New  London  and  Norwich,  devoted  $6.50  and  $4.55  per  capita  res- 
pectively, to  General  Assistance. 
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A  number  of  Second  Congressional  District  towns,  in  decided 
contrast  to  other  sections  of  the  state,  had  to  levy  heavily  to 
support  General  Assistance  despite  small  populations  and  rela- 
tively small  gross  expenditures.  While  it  is  true  that  most 
towns  in  the  District— 43,  in  fact — needed  less  than  one-fourth 
mill  to  defray  all  welfare  expenses,  there  were  12  towns  whose 
1958-59  expenses  required  a  levy  of  between  .25  and  .50  mill,  and 
six  more  towns  needed  between  .50  and  1.00  mill.   These  were 
Brooklyn,  Sprague,  Killingly,  Griswold,  Hampton  and  Franklin.  It 
will  be  noted  that  four  of  these  had  a  higher  levy  than  any  First 
District  town  except  Hartford.  Plainfield,  with  a  levy  of  1.107 
mills,  and  Norwich  and  New  London,  with  1*492  and  1.798  respec- 
tively, were  among  the  nine  Connecticut  towns  whose  General 
Assistance  programs  required  a  levy  higher  than  1  mill. 

In  the  Third  Congressional  District  New  Haven's  per  capita 
expenditure  of  $8.87  was  by  far  the  highest*  The  range  was  up- 
ward from  Orange,  where  nothing  was  spent  for  aid,  and  Hamden, 
East  Haven  and  North  Haven  where  aid  costs  were  below  500  per 
capita.  Five  of  the  District's  towns  were  in  the  500  to  $1.00 
range,  and  the  other  six  devoted  less  than  $2.00  per  capita  to 
the  program.  West  Haven,  with  $1.79,  and  Meriden,  with  $1.85, 
were  closest  to  New  Haven's  figure. 

Five  Third  Congressional  District  communities  needed  less 
than  one-tenth  mill  to  defray  1958-59  welfare  costs*  Among  the 
others  only  Meriden,  with  #693  and  New  Haven,  with  2.067,  re- 
quired as  much  as  one-half  mill  for  the  purpose* 

The  relative  affluence  of  Fourth  Congressional  District  towns 
is  somewhat  reflected  in  welfare  cost  data.  Per  capita  outlays 
ranged  from  $8.17  in  Bridgeport,  third  only  to  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  among  the  state's  cities,  to  less  than  500  in  five  of  the 
District's  23  towns.   Six  towns  laid  out  between  500  and  $1.00 
per  capita;  five  were  in  the  $1.00  to  $2.00  range.  All  six  re- 
maining towns  exceeded  $2.00  per  capita.  Brookfield,  smallest 
of  these  towns  with  an  average  monthly  caseload  of  2,  spent  $2.45 
per  capita.  Danbury  spent  $2.36.   The  other  four  had  average 
monthly  caseloads  larger  than  100*  Norwalk's  per  capita  figure 
was  $3*04;  Greenwich's,  $3*65;  Stamford's  $5^59. 

Four  Congressional  District  communities,  despite  this  con- 
siderable concentration  of  relatively  high  per  capita  expendi- 
tures, generally  were  able  to  support  the  program  with  modest  tax 
levies*  Only  Stamford,  with  1*249  mills,  and  Bridgeport  where 
2.059  mills  were  required,  had  to  levy  as  much  as  1  mill  to  de- 
fray all  costs  of  assistance  and  administration  during  1958-59* 
One-third  of  the  Fourth  District  towns  needed  less  than  one-tenth 
mill;  another  third  levied  between  .1  and  ,25  mill*  Brookfield 
(*442),  Danbury  (*516),  and  Greenwich  (*547)  required  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one-half  mill*  In  Shelton  the  tax  burden  was  some- 
what heavier  (*670)  and  in  Norwalk  it  approached  one  mill  (*910). 

The  Fifth  Congressional  District's  distribution  of  assistance 
costs  was  somewhat  like  that  in  the  Second  District,  but  with  a 
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smaller  proportion  of  high  per  capita  towns.  Lowest  were  Cole- 
brook  and  Warren,  where  there  were  no  expenditures,  and  Barkham- 
stad,  where  the  per  capita  cost  was  only  6^#  One-fourth  of  the 
District's  towns  spent  less  than  500  per  capita,  and  11  others 
spent  between  500  and  $1.00.  There  were  eight  towns  where  per 
capita  costs  ran  between  $1*00  and  $2.00,  while  in  five  commu- 
nities, Washington,  New  Milford,  Derby,  Winchester  and  Ansonia, 
per  capita  outlays  were  closely  grouped  between  $2*02  and  $2.29* 
Only  Norfolk,  whose  program  required  $3*29  per  inhabitant, 
approached  Waterbury's  figure  of  $6.14,  the  District's  highest* 

The  Fifth  Congressional  Districts  principal  urban  center, 
Waterbury,  had  to  levy  a  rate  of  1*460  mills  to  defray  the  costs 
of  its  1958-59  welfare  program*  Ansonia's  tax,  at  1*062  mills, 
was  next  heaviest-  followed  by  Winchester  (*728),  Derby  (*702) 
and  Norfolk  (*651j*  Naugatuck  (*474)  and  Oxford  (*346)  were  the 
only  other  communities  whose  General  Assistance  programs  during 
the  biennium's  last  fiscal  year  required  a  levy  as  high  as  one- 
third  mill*  The  other  30  towns  in  the  District  were  equally 
divided  between  those  whose  needs  were  met  by  a  levy  of  less  than 
one- tenth  mill  and  those  requiring  somewhat  more  than  that  but 
less  than  one-third  mill* 


TABLE  IV     AVERAGE  ANNUAL  MILL  RATE  REQUIRED  TO  DEFRAY 
TOWN  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  COSTS  1958  -  1959 

Mills  Number 

Required  of  Towns 

Total  *****************  169 

None  *****************   5 

Less  than  * 05.  ******  ******  25 

.05,  less  than  *10  **********  38 

„10,  less  than  *20  **********  47 

.20,  less  than  .30  **********  22 

.30,  less  than  *40  **********  7 

*40,  less  than  *50  **********  8 

*50,  less  than  .60  **********  2 

.60,  less  than  *70  **********  4 

*70,  less  than  *80  **..,,..„.  2 

*80,  less  than  m 90  **********  1 

*90,  less  than  1*00  **********  1 

More  than  1*00 ******  7a 

Respectively:  Hartford,  2„005;  New  Haven,  1*591;  Bridgeport, 
1*595;  New  London,  1*465;  Franklin,  1*280;  Norwich,  1*213; 
Waterbury,  1.206,, 
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*  *  A   QUESTION 

OF   ADEQUACY 

It  is  the  clear  Intent  of  Connecticut  law  that  General  Assis- 
tance should  be  given  according  to  need  as  individually  deter- 
mined case  by  case*  However,  the  absence  of  uniform  standards 
—the  absence,  indeed,  in  most  towns,  of  written  eligibility 
standards  of  any  kind — makes  it  inevitable  that  "adequacy"  be 
defined  subjectively  by  the  officials  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program*  The  experience  of  the  past  several 
decades  throughout  the  country  as  well  as  in  Connecticut  has 
developed  a  plethora  of  evidence  that  under  such  circumstances 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  achieve  a  reasonable  degree  of 
equality  of  treatment  in  the  meeting  of  need* 

No  analysis  of  fiscal  data  such  as  has  been  used  in  this 
study  can  appraise  with  confidence  the  adequacy  of  the  assis- 
tance granted  by  the  towns,  and  this  analysis  approaches  the 
problem  only  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  average  size  of  assistance 
grants*  The  limitations  of  this  approach  will  be  evident  as  the 
data  are  examined*  Only  quite  a  different  kind  of  study,  one 
that  would  examine  the  eligibility  standards  actually  used  and 
the  methods  followed  in  deciding  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  granted, 
could  provide  a  basis  for  a  proper  appraisal  of  the  adequacy  of 
assistance  standards  in  any  town.  Such  a  study  would  involve 
the  reading  of  available  records — perhaps  the  interviewing  of 
assistance  recipients*  Such  studies  are  not  particularly  diff- 
icult to  undertake;  if  representative  communities  selected  on 
the  basis  of  data  developed  in  this  analysis  were  to  be  studied, 
valuable  information  concerning  variations  in  standards  of  ade- 
quacy undoubtedly  could  be  collected  within  reasonable  limits  of 
time  and  expense* 

That  the  average  monthly  General  Assistance  grants  by  Connec- 
ticut towns  ranged  in  amount  from  $14*39  in  Andover  to  $378*80 
in  Goshen  highlights  the  limitations  of  average  grant  figures  as 
a  measure  of  adequacy*  The  facts  are  that  Andover  granted  $18*00 
in  "outdoor  relief"  to  a  single  person  in  March,  1959  and  made 
an  award  of  $10*78  the  following  month*  Goshen,  on  the  other 
hand,  spent  $253*20  for  the  support  of  one  person  in  a  hospital 
during  August,  1957;  the  following  month  $443*10  was  required, 
and  in  July,  1958  expense  of  $440*10  was  incurred  for  a  similar 
case*  It  should  be  emphasized  that  both  towns  may  have  met  the 
actual  need  of  the  persons  involved* 

To  illustrate  further:  Town  A  might  have  had  an  average 
identical  with  Andover' s  by  providing  a  family  with  $27*78  for 
a  needed  weekfs  groceries  and  giving  $1  to  a  transient  laborer 
for  a  meal*  Town  B  might  have  aided  two  similar  cases  with 
identical  amounts  and  yet  have  matched  Goshen's  average  if  a 
third  case  had  required  an  outlay  of  $1,107*62  to  pay  a  hospital 
bill  and  burial  expense* 
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Actual  illustrations  of  this  problem  could  be  listed  end- 
lessly,, A  few  will  suffice*  Canton's  only  aid  grant  in  Septem- 
ber, 1958  was  $1  to  a  family  of  seven  persons,.  In  July,  1958 
South  Windsor  paid  out  $6,925  for  two  single  persons.  Rocky 
Hill  made  a  $10  grant  to  a  seven-person  family  in  January,  1958, 
but  in  September  of  that  year  one  person  required  $638  and  in 
January,  1959  two  single  persons  were  awarded  a  total  of  $1,278. 
These  actual  cases  serve  to  demonstrate  both  the  extreme  vari- 
ability in  the  size  of  assistance  awards  and  the  unpredictabil- 
ity of  need  in  small  communities. 

TABLE  V  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  GRANTS 

GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  1958-1959 

Average  Number 

Monthly  Grant  of  Towns 

Total  .......*.♦  *  ♦  .  ♦  ♦   169 

Less  than  $25  ..........  .    6a 

$  25,  less  than  $50  .......  11 

50,  less  than   75  *,„.«,,  62 

75,  less  than  100  ..*♦.„.  39 

100,  less  than  125  .  ......  27 

125,  less  than  150  ......  .    9 

150,  less  than  175  .......    3 

175,  less  than  200  .......    5 

200,  less  than  225  ......  .    3 

225,  less  than  250  .,*♦....    1 

More  than  $250  ..........    3 

includes  the  five  towns  which  gave  no  aid. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  if  the  average  caseload  in  a 
town  is  small— —certainly  if  it  is  smaller  than  5— the  average 
size  of  the  grant  cannot  be  a  reliable  measure  of  the  adequacy 
of  assistance.  Even  among  towns  and  cities  with  much  larger 
caseloads  factors  other  than  adequacy  of  assistance  may  exert 
considerable  influence  on  the  size  of  grants.   For  example,  if 
low-cost  public  housing  generally  is  available  to  relief  reci- 
pients this  almost  certainly  will  be  reflected  in  smaller  aver- 
age grants;  the  availability  of  a  public  hospital  may  influence 
the  cost  of  medical  care;  a  town-operated  nursing  home  or  con- 
valescent hospital  is  likely  to  have  considerable  influence  on 
average  costs. 

There  were  24  towns  whose  average  grants  exceeded  $125,  but 
among  these  only  Greenwich  gave  aid  in  an  average  month  to  as 
many  as  5  cases,  while  15  of  the  24  assisted,  on  the  average, 
fewer  than  2  per  month.  A  similar  distribution  can  be  observed 
among  the  very  low  average  grants.   Of  the  12  towns  whose  awards 
averaged  less  than  $50  monthly,  10  had  average  caseloads  of  1.6 
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or  smaller.   Only  Montville,  with  an  average  monthly  caseload 
of  14.6,  and  Putnam,  averaging  25  cases  a  month,  aided  a  suf- 
ficient number  to  warrant  concern  that  assistance  standards  may 
have  been  unduly  low.   Even  there,  however,  the  low  average 
grant  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  of  inadequate 
assistance  standards. 

The  median  monthly  General  Assistance  grant  in  Connecticut 
was  $79.28.  Among  the  larger  communities — those  with  average 
monthly  caseloads  of  100  or  more  where  individual  case  differ- 
ences tend  to  be  submergecH-average  monthly  grants  ranged  from 
a  low  of  $68.64  in  New  London  to  a  high  of  $134.40  in  Greenwich. 
Here  regional  differences  become  apparent,  for  the  two  Eastern 
Connecticut  cities  in  this  group,  New  London  and  Norwich,  have 
the  lowest  average  grants,  $68.64  and  $70.37  respectively;  while 
the  four  Fairfield  County  cities:  Norwalk  ($110.56)*  Bridgeport 
($112.84),  Stamford  ($113.49)  and  Greenwich  ($134.40)  have  the 
highest  average  grants.  Again,  while  these  differences  in  aver- 
age grant  size  do  not  constitute  evidence  of  disparity  in  the 
adequacy  of  available  assistance  the  variation  is  so  great,  es- 
pecially between  New  London,  Norwich  and  Meriden  ($72.88)  and 
the  remaining  large  cities,  as  to  raise  with  considerable  insis- 
tence the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  assistance  available  in 
the  former  communities.  The  other  three  largest  cities  are 
closely  grouped  around  a  median  figure:  Waterbury  ($89.80), 
New  Haven  ($92.47),  Hartford  ($96.40). 
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.  .  #  COST   OF   ADMINISTRATION 

Efficient  and  economical  administration  is  a  prime  criterion 
of  any  sound  public  welfare  program,  and  strict  accountability- 
is  the  key  to  proper  public  fiscal  policy.  The  study  findings 
make  it  clear  that  economical  administration  is  impossible  and 
efficient  administration  improbable  in  the  handling  of  aid  to 
the  needy  in  many,  perhaps  most,  Connecticut  towns  and  cities. 

The  costs  properly  chargeable  to  administration  of  General 
Assistance  include  salaries  paid  staff  who  determine  eligibility 
and  carry  out  clerical  tasks  in  connection  with  the  program* 
They  would  include,  also,  the  usual  "over-head"  expenses  of  sup- 
plies, office  space  and  equipment,  heat  and  lights,  travel  ex- 
pense, etc#  On  the  other  hand  they  do  not  include  fees  paid 
physicians  for  professional  services  or  any  of  the  operating  ex- 
penses, including  salary  of  superintendent  or  matron,  of  town 
almshouse  or  nursing  and  convalescent  facilities^  These  latter 
have  been  included  in  all  calculations  as  part  of  assistance 
expenditures. 

Certain  limitations  exist  in  the  data  used  in  examining  ad- 
ministrative costs.  First,  they  were  reported  by  responsible 
officials  in  correspondence,  but  except  for  the  few  towns  where 
data  could  be  taken  from  published  town  annual  reports  they  were 
"unofficial"  figures.  Second,  data  were  not  obtained  for  both 
years  of  the  biennium.  Actually,  because  many  towns  have  a  dif- 
ferent fiscal  year  than  the  July-June  period  used  by  the  state, 
the  twelve-month  period  for  which  administrative  costs  were  re- 
ported by  the  towns  was  "the  most  recent  fiscal  year."  In  every 
instance  this  overlapped  at  least  six  months  of  the  1958-59 
state  fiscal  year  used  in  reporting  expenditures  and  caseloads. 
The  third,  and  most  serious,  limitation  is  the  incompleteness  of 
available  data*  This  occurred  in  two  ways.  In  most  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  some  larger  ones  no  administrative  costs  are 
identified  as  chargeable  to  General  Assistance  because  the  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  the  Selectmen,  and  all  administrative 
expenses  incurred  are  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  Select- 
men's office.  In  many  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  various 
actual  costs  of  administering  General  Assistance  are  charged  to 
other  appropriations,  hence,  cannot  be  identified.  Most  com- 
monly, these  are  the  expense  of  office  space,  heat,  lights,  and 
janitorial  service,  but  in  some  communities  accounting  and  dis- 
bursing service  may  be  provided  by  the  city  finance  officer  or 
other  functions  may  be  carried  out  by  another  municipal  depart- 
ment. Such  arrangements  very  well  may  increase  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, but  they  also  make  it  virtually  impossible  to  identify 
the  actual  full  cost  of  administering  General  Assistance.  This 
factor  of  unidentifiable  administrative  costs,  therefore,  pre- 
sents a  problem  in  communities  of  every  size.   Its  effect,  wher- 
ever it  exists,  is  to  understate  the  cost  of  administration,  and 
this  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  following  analysis. 
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It  must  be  emphasized,  initially,  that  there  exists  no  precise 
standard  generally  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  reasonable  economy 
in  public  assistance  administration*  The  same  thing  must  be  said 
of  standards  of  efficiency  and  accountability*  However,  while  no 
arbitrary  measures  exist,  a  wealth  of  experience  over  the  past 
three  decades  has  yielded  a  wide  acceptance  of  administrative 
practices  generally  acknowledged  as  "sound* "  This  includes  stan- 
dards of  the  relation  of  administrative  costs  to  assistance  ex- 
penditures, of  the  number  of  cases  that  can  be  handled  by  a  pub- 
lic assistance  worker  in  relation  to  whether  expectations  are 
limited  to  careful  determinations  of  eligibility  or  extend  to 
skilled  preventive  and  rehabilitative  measures,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  public  assistance  workers  who  can  be  supervised  effec- 
tively by  a  responsible  superior^  Generally  there  would  be  ac- 
ceptance of  a  12:1  to  8:1  ratio  of  assistance  expenditures  to 
administrative  costs  as  representing  economical  administration; 
of  a  caseload  standard  of  60  to  80  active  cases  as  desirable  for 
a  public  assistance  worker  where  eligibility  is  emphasized;  of  a 
supervisory  ratio  of  from  4:1  to  6:1  depending  upon  the  extent 
of  administrative  responsibilities  carried  by  the  supervisor* 

Ninety-four  Connecticut  towns  identify  no  administrative  costs 
for  their  General  Assistance  programs,  and  eight  others  recorded 
only  nominal  amounts;  !.♦£♦,  less  than  5$  of  assistance  expendi- 
tures* Among  these  latter  towns  the  largest  actual  expense 
listed  was  $275  in  Colchester;  more  typical  were  Coventry's  $25 
and  Wolcott's  $50*  More  than  three-fourths  of  these  102  towns 
assisted  an  average  of  fewer  than  5  cases  monthly,  and  it  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  actual  administrative  costs  in  such  towns 
were  negligible*  However,  there  were  20  towns  which  listed  no 
administrative  expense  in  which  assistance  was  provided  an  aver- 
age of  5  or  more  cases  monthly*  Six  of  these  had  monthly  case- 
loads between  10  and  25;  there  it  must  be  assumed  that  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  First  Selectman's  time  was  devoted  to  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  aid;  also,  some  clerical  assistance  must 
have  been  required  to  maintain  even  minimum  records*  Among  these 
towns  New  Milford  and  Putnam  had  caseload  averages  of  21*6  and 
25  respectively*  Most  towns  with  programs  of  comparable  size,  it 
will  be  noted,  spent  substantial  sums  for  administrative  expense* 
(See  Table  vlj. 

Another  group  of  seven  towns  with  small  assistance  outlays 
spent  sums  of  from  $75  to  $400  for  administration*   In  these 
towns  administrative  outlays  ranged  from  6*9$  of  assistance  ex- 
penditures in  Bolton  to  25*6$  in  Marlborough*  None  had  a  larger 
caseload  than  5  monthly* 

Fifteen  towns  reported  amounts  that  apparently  represent  part- 
time  salaries  for  clerical  or  "investigator"  staff,  ranging  from 
$500  in  Madison  to  just  less  than  $2,800  in  Clinton*   Caseloads 
ranged  from  less  than  1  case  monthly  in  Clinton  to  an  average  of 
10  in  Bloomf ield*   Except  for  Bloomfield  and  Plainville  no  case- 
loads in  this  group  exceeded  5  monthly* 
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TABLE  VI 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COST  DATA  FOR  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 
IN  CONNECTICUT  CITIES  AND  LARGER  TOWNS 
1958-59  FISCAL  YEAR 


(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Amount 

Avg.  Mo. 

Avg.  Mo. 

Administra- 

Per Cent 

Cost  Per 

Mill  Rate 

Town 

of  Aid 

Caseload 

Grant 

tive  Costs 

of  Aid 

CaseMo. 

Required6 

$  24,195 

Average  monthly  caseload:   15 

to  24 

$14.44 

Enfield 

23 

$108.00 

$  3,900 

16.1 

.338 

Gr is wo Id 

11,139 

16 

57.12 

4,094 

36.8 

20.93 

.843 

Killingly 

19,959 

24 

70.53 

3,520 

17.6 

12.43 

.765 

.272d 

.268a 

New  Mil  ford 

16,610 

22 

61.92 

00c 





Putnam 

11,632 

20 

48.47 

00c 

-  - 

-  - 

Stratford 

24,400 

18 

113.49 

10,605 

43.5 

51.78 

.145 

West  Hartford 

25,695 

20 

109.34 

10,892 

42.4 

46.55 

.092 

Windsor 

17,540 

17 

84.00 

4,856 

27.9 

23.39 

.098 

30,244 

Average  monthly  caseload:   25 

to  49 

50.29 

Bristol 

34 

73.41 

20,700 
4,000b 

68.4 

.292 

Derby 

27,570 

32 

91.09 

14.5 

10.38 

.702 

Fairfield 

40,468 

32 

105.94 

10,394 

25.7 

27.24 

•  157 

Glastonbury 

35,625 

38 

78.13 

11,710 

32.9 

25.68 

.640 

Manchester 

36,962 

27 

113.03 

14,285 

38.6 

43.61 

.241 

Middletown 

31,485 

28 

94.55 

9,404b 

29.9 

28.19 

.219 

Milford 

45,080 

37 

101.99 

8,730 

19.4 

19.77 

.160 

Naugatuck 

39,696 

48 

68.32 

9,540 

24.0 

16.43 

.474 

Plainf ield 

17,230 

25 

56.86 

3,225 

18.7 

10.62 

1.107 

Shelton 

34,409 

43 

66.94 

8,257 

23.9 

16.08 

.670 

Southington 

18,855 

28 

55.46 

3,879 

21.1 

11.72 

.221 

Torrington 

30,792 

37 

69.98 

10,922 

35.5 

24.80 

.262 

Wallingford 

36,206 

42 

72.12 

7,818 

21.6 

15.59 

.341 

Winchester 

27,366 

43 

53.40 

4,845 

17.7 

9.46 

.728 

Windham 

18,164 

31 

48.83 

3,432 

18.9 

9.23 

.313 

49,273 

Average  n 

tonthly  ce 

iseload:   50 

to  100 

18.67 

Ansonia 

68 

51„00 

15,267 
13,132b 

31.0 

1.062 

D anbury 

92,283 

84 

92.10 

14.2 

13.11 

.516 

East  Hartford 

81,833 

86 

79.30 

11,496 

14.0 

11.14 

.298 

New  Britain 

119,002 

87 

114.21 

26,564 

22.3 

25.50 

.422 

West  Haven 

75,746 

72 

87.97 

9,479 

12.5 

11.00 

.402 

202,349 

Average  n 

tonthly  c£ 

iseload:   100 

to  500 

31.17 

Greenwich 

118 

142.80 

44,170 

21.8 

.547 

Meriden 

103,851 

114 

76.14 

22,480 

21.6 

16.48 

.693 

New  London 

199,579 

236 

70.55 

27,491 

13.8 

9.71 

1.798 

Norwalk 

215,216 

163 

109.75 

34,321 

15.9 

17.50 

.910 

Norwich 

178,441 

213 

70.53 

20,745 

11.6 

8.14 

1.492 

Stamford 

555,771 

400 

115.69 

119,773 

35.2 

24.93 

1.249 

1,505,500 

Average  n 

Lonthly  c£ 

iseload:  mor 

e  than  50 

0 

Bridgeport 

1,089 

115.24 

144,000b 

9.6 

11.02 

2.059 

Hartford 

2,348,094 

2,014 

97.11 

324,052 

13.8 

13.41 

2.689 

New  Haven 

1,631,305 

1,415 

96.05 

185,679 

11.4 

10.94 

2.067 

Waterbury 

676,568 

615 

91.74 

89,850 

13.3 

12.18 

1.460 

Reported  for  each  town's  "most  recent  fiscal  year." 

Salaries  only;  other  expenses  not  reported. 

cNo  direct  charges  for  GA  administration. 

dFor  assistance  only. 

^ased  upon  the  town's  share  of  assistance  costs  July  1,  1958  to  June  30,  1959 
plus  administrative  costs  for  the  town's  "most  recent  fiscal  year." 
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The  remaining  45  towns  reported  administrative  costs  that 
appear  to  indicate  the  employment  of  a  full-time  staff  worker — 
though  in  several  instances  the  amount  was  less  than  $4,000  and 
may  have  been  for  a  part-time  position.  Half  of  these  towns  aided 
an  average  of  fewer  than  25  cases  monthly,  and  only  15  had  aver- 
age monthly  caseloads  as  large  as  50. 

It  is  clear  that  a  direct  relationship  exists  between  caseload 
size  and  economy  of  administration.  Group  by  group  the  percent- 
age relationship  between  administrative  costs  and  expenditures 
for  assistance  decreases  as  the  size  of  caseloads  increases  (see 
Table  VI ).  Administrative  expenses  average  30.8$  for  the  towns 
with  caseloads  between  15  and  24 (excluding  New  Milford  and  Put- 
nam); average  28.2$  where  caseloads  were  between  25  and  49;  run 
to  a  19.1$  average  for  the  50  to  99  cases  per  month  group;  and 
to  18.5$  in  towns  with  from  100  to  400  cases;  then  drop  precipi- 
tiously  to  12.1$  as  the  average  for  the  state's  four  largest 
cities.  The  consequences  of  small  program  size  comes  most 
sharply  into  focus  with  the  towns  with  average  monthly  caseloads 
of  less  than  50. 

While  the  above  generalization  has  ample  justification,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  such  data  as  have  been  available  for 
this  study  do  not  reflect  qualitative  differences  and  special 
circumstances  that  may  greatly  influence  local  welfare  costs. 
For  example,  Hartford's  administrative  costs  include  expenses  of 
a  child  welfare  program  staffed  by  professionally  qualified 
social  workers;  in  Greenwich,  Hartford  and  Stamford  the  adminis- 
trative budget  is  enlarged  by  costs  of  active  staff  training  pro- 
grams, reflecting  efforts  to  up-grade  services.  Similar  circum- 
stances may  help  to  explain  high  costs  in  other  towns.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  all  the  over-head  expen- 
ses of  almshouses  and  public  boarding  homes  and  convalescent 
hospitals  have  been  classified  as  relief,  not  administrative, 
expenses;  and,  as  noted  in  Table  VI,  a  number  of  towns  report 
only  salaries  among  the  various  expenses  of  administration. 

The  Congressional  Districts 

Ten  First  Congressional  District  towns  listed  no  administra- 
tive costs  for  their  1958-59  welfare  programs.   Of  these  only 
Berlin  had  as  many  as  10  cases  monthly,  but  three  others,  Granby, 
Simsbury  and  Suffield,  devoted  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  to  aid 
for  their  needy.  Two  towns,  Avon  and  Marlborough,  spent  but 
$100  and  $120  respectively,  but  in  Marlborough  this  equalled  one- 
fourth  of  its  assistance  outlay.  The  administrative  expenses  of 
five  other  towns:  East  Hartford,  Hartford,  Newington,  Rocky  Hill 
and  South  Windsor,  bore  a  modest  relationship  to  assistance  ex- 
penditures, _i*.e#,  from  10.4$  to  14.6$.  The  other  towns  of  the 
District  illustrated  the  difficulty  encountered  by  communities 
with  small  welfare  programs  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonably economical  administration.  Only  in  Farmington  did  admin- 
istrative costs  greatly  exceed  the  amount  of  aid  given,  but  in 
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Bristol  and  Wethers field  these  costs  were  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  of  assistance  granted.,  In  the  District's  other  nine 
towns  administrative  costs  averaged  27^6$,  ranging  from  16.1$  in 
Enfield  to  $42„2$  in  West  Hartford. 

Of  the  Second  Congressional  District's  64  towns  44  listed  no 
administrative  costs  for  1958-59,  and  five  others  spent  nominal 
sums,  from  $2.27  in  Deep  River  to  $275  in  Colchester.   Clinton's 
program,  requiring  an  administrative  outlay  of  $2,780  to  dispense 
$207  in  relief,  stood  out  among  all  the  towns  of  the  state,  and 
both  Essex  and  Old  Saybrook  devoted  to  administration  approxi- 
mately double  their  aid  expenditures.   East  Haddam,  Old  Lyme  and 
Westbrook  spent  nearly  as  much  on  administration  as  for  relief 
(between  80.8$  and  88.4$).  Administrative  costs  for  the  other 
nine  towns  in  the  District  ranged  between  11$  (Watertown)  and 
36.8$  (Griswold).   For  the  two  principal  cities,  Norwich  and  New 
London,  the  percentages  were  11.6$  and  13.8$  respectively. 

The  Third  Congressional  District  had  seven  towns  listing  no 
administrative  costs  during  1958-59.   The  District's  metropolis, 
New  Haven,  had  the  most  economical  administration,  in  terms  of 
relation  of  administrative  expenses  to  the  total  amount  of  assis- 
tance.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  New  Haven  budget  pro- 
cedures do  not  assign  to  the  Welfare  Department  certain  costs 
commonly  found  in  other  towns'  administrative  costs.  The  relation 
of  administrative  expense  to  relief  costs  in  the  District's  other 
eight  towns  averaged  21.4$,  from  12.5$  in  West  Haven  to  East 
Haven's  48.1$.   The  relatively  more  economical  administration  in 
such  larger  programs  as  those  in  West  Haven,  Meriden,  Milford 
and  Wallingford  held  the  average  down.  Branford's  39.4$  includes 
substantial  costs  of  administering  "categorical  aid"  programs 
(see  note,  Table  VIl). 

Eleven  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District's  23  towns 
listed  no  administrative  costs  or  some  nominal  figure.  New  Ca- 
naan's administrative  expenses  most  closely  approximated  the 
amount  of  aid  given,  but  during  1958-59  New  Canaan  carried  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  the  "categorical  aid"  programs, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  $9,000 
spent  on  administration  properly  should  be  chargeable  to  those 
programs.  The  District's  largest  city,  Bridgeport,  reported  ad- 
ministrative costs  lower,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  assistance, 
than  any  other  large  city  in  the  state,  but  this  figure  (9.6$) 
reflects  the  fact  that  only  salary  costs  were  reported.   In  the 
District's  other  cities  administrative  expenses  ranged  from  a 
modest  14.2$  of  aid  granted  in  Danbury  and  15.9$  in  Norwalk  to 
47.1$  in  Darien  and  49.6$  in  Stratford.   Stamford's  35.2$  was 
much  the  highest  of  all  the  state's  larger  cities. 

Only  nine  Fifth  Congressional  District  towns  listed  appreci- 
able administrative  costs — 26  identified  none  whatever.  The  Dis- 
trict's largest  urban  center,  Waterbury,  achieved  the  most  eco- 
nomical administration — 13.3$  of  aid  given.   The  percentage  in 
the  other  eight  communities  ranged  from  14.5$  in  Derby  to  32.9$ 
in  Watertown  and  31$  in  Ansonia,  the  average  being  21.5$. 
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..LOCAL   VERSUS   STATE 

WELFARE   RESPONSIBILITY 

The  evidence  in  the  preceding  chapters  points  to  the  great 
variations  in  "town  relief"  as  administered  by  the  local  com- 
munities, demonstrating  the  serious  inequities  which  result  from 
the  inability  of  a  pauper  law  inherited  from  our  colonial  fore- 
bears to  cope  with  indigency  problems  arising  from  a  highly  in- 
dustrial-urban society. 

Inequities  of  this  same  kind  were  the  barriers  to  help  for 
people  in  need  which  the  federal  Social  Security  Act  sought  to 
lower  by  using  grants  of  matching  funds  to  encourage  states  to 
assume  from  local  government  responsibility  for  aid  to  the  aged, 
dependent  children,  the  blind,  the  seriously  disabled.   The  state 
matching  of  town  welfare  expenditures  is  an  only  partially  suc- 
cessful effort  to  achieve  similar  goals. 

The  existance  of  separately  administered  programs  of  General 
Assistance  and  of  "categorical  aids"  creates  and  perpetuates  a 
number  of  problems.   These  problems  and  alternative  solutions  to 
them  are  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

Availability  of  Federal  Matching  Funds 

Federal  funds  have  been  appropriated  and  currently  are  avail- 
able to  defray  a  substantial  part  of  current  costs  to  state  and 
local  taxpayers  of  cases  now  aided  by  the  General  Assistance  pro- 
gram.  The  federal  government,  under  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  participates  financially  in  meeting  public  assis- 
tance needs  through  matching  state  funds  spent  for  the  four 
"categories"  of  aid  administered  by  the  State  Welfare  Department. 
In  addition,  it  contributes  one-half  the  administrative  costs  of 
those  programs.   The  actual  matching  formulas  differ  from  pro- 
gram to  program,  but  in  Connecticut  the  federal  share  amounts  to 
between  35  and  45  per  cent  of  assistance  costs. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  restrictive  statutes  and 
policies  as  developed  over  the  years  by  State  Welfare  Commis- 
sioners do  shift  to  local  taxpayers  heavy  costs  for  which  appro- 
priations of  federal  funds  would  be  immediately  available.  This 
occurs  as  a  result  of  major  discrepancies  between  eligibility 
requirements  as  set  out  in  the  Handbook  of  Public  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance. 

The  extent  to  which  these  disparities  operate  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  taxpayers  in  Connecticut  towns  is  indicated  by  studies 
made  by  the  author  in  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  city  welfare 
departments  in  March  and  April,  1959.   Substantial  samples — 20fo 
and  30$ — of  active  cases  in  both  cities  were  examined  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  would  qualify  for  one  or  another  of  the  feder- 
ally-aided programs  if  the  federal  eligibility  standards  were 
applied.   It  was  concluded  that  in  Hartford  54.7$  and  in  New 
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Haven  56.2^  of  the  family  aid  cases  would  have  been  eligible  for 
one  of  the  federal  matching  programs  had  such  standards  been  in 
force.   Both  studies  excluded  cases  in  convalescent  hospitals 
and  boarding  homes  where  the  proportion  of  eligibility  undoubt- 
edly was  much  greater.   Clearly,  well  over  half  of  Hartford's 
and  New  Haven's  General  Assistance  expenditures  are  devoted  to 
the  aid  of  people  whose  support  could  be  secured  from  federally- 
aided  programs  were  it  not  for  statutory  and  policy  barriers 
erected  by  Connecticut.   There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
a  similar  proportion  would  hold  throughout  the  state. 

Among  the  specific  disqualifications  which  have  the  effect  of 
shifting  welfare  costs  from  federally-supported  programs  to  local 
taxpayers  are: 

1.  The  Connecticut  standard  of  parental  "incapacity"  as  a  quali- 
fication for  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program  is  much 
more  restrictive  than  the  federal  standards  require.  Many 
families  in  which  a  parent  is  partially  or  temporarily  in- 
capacitated— such  families  are  eligible  for  ADC  under  feder- 
al standards — must  receive  needed  aid  from  General  Assistance. 

2.  A  part  of  General  Assistance  expenditures  are  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  expenses  of  "medically  indigent"  persons — -those 
whose  means  suffice  to  meet  on-going  subsistence  needs  but 
who  cannot  defray  the  cost  of  serious  or  prolonged  illness. 
Undoubtedly  a  substantial  number  of  these  could  qualify, 
under  federal  standards,  for  one  of  the  federally-aided  pro- 
grams if  state  policies  permitted.   Presumably  administra- 
tion of  such  provision  under  Connecticut's  vend or -payment 
medical  care  plan  would  be  relatively  simple. 

3.  Connecticut  policy  does  not  permit  granting  ADC  to  support  a 
mother  and  her  unborn  child,  so  such  assistance  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  towns.   Federal  standards  permit  qualifying 
such  cases  for  ADC.   In  addition  to  relieving  local  taxpayers 
such  a  policy  change  should  facilitate  offering  needed  pre- 
ventive and  rehabilitative  social  services  in  such  cases. 

4.  Under  certain  circumstances,  state  policies  disqualify  a 
child  from  participation  in  an  ADC  grant  if  his  mother  re- 
fuses to  prosecute  a  paternity  action.   The  effect  is  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  General  Assistance  rather  than  ADC  funds 
for  his  support.   Were  federal  standards  followed  the  fed- 
eral government  would  share  with  Connecticut  taxpayers  the 
costs  of  support  for  such  children. 

5.  The  studies  of  General  Assistance  caseloads  in  Hartford  and 
New  Haven  indicated  that  substantial  numbers  of  recipients 
would  qualify,  if  federal  standards  were  applied,  for  assis- 
tance from  the  Aid  to  Totally  and  Permanently  Disabled  pro- 
gram.  Since  a  comparison  of  the  written  policy  standards  of 
the  State  Welfare  Department  with  those  of  the  federal  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance  reveals  substantial  similarity,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  disparity  lies  in  restrictive  inter- 
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pretations  and  applications  within  the  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment rather  than  in  the  published  standards  of  eligibility. 

The  major  consequence  of  statutory  residence  requirements  for 
the  major  federally-aided  programs  is  to  require  that  aid  be 
given  to  needy  persons,  otherwise  eligible  but  not  meeting 
these  residence  requirements ,  from  town  welfare  funds — entirely 
at  the  expense  of  Connecticut  taxpayers — instead  of  this  cost 
being  shared  with  the  federal  government.  There  would  appear 
to  be  a  certain  logic  in  permitting  federal  assistance  in  the 
support  of  such  people;  as  regards  the  length  of  their  resi- 
dence here,  they  would  seem  to  have  less  call  upon  their 
Connecticut  neighbors  for  support  than,  perhaps,  families 
who  have  resided  longer  in  the  state. 

Substantial  demands  are  placed  upon  General  Assistance  to 
meet  emergency  and  short-term  needs  of  people  who  clearly 
meet  all  eligibility  requirements  of  the  "categorical  aid" 
programs.   The  economic  needs  of  the  aged,  disabled  and  de- 
pendent children  frequently  have  reached  an  acute  state  that 
permits  no  delay  when  an  application  is  filed.  Even  so,  the 
State  Welfare  Department  has  not  established  administrative 
procedures  permitting  it  to  meet  temporary  and  emergency  need 
no  matter  how  urgent  or  how  evident  the  eligibility.  Usually 
it  requires  several  weeks  for  the  Department  to  make  an  award. 
Accordingly,  "town  relief"  not  only  must  support  applicants 
between  the  date  of  application  and  receipt  of  the  state 
award,  but  also  must  bear  the  expense  of  aid  for  numbers  of 
the  needy  for  whom  applications  for  the  "categorical  aids" 
are  not  filed  because  the  short  term  nature  of  their  need  is 
recognized.   Federal  standards  establish  a  30-day  standard 
for  determinations  of  eligibility,  but  recognize  that  some 
applications  may  require  longer  by  permitting  grants  to  be 
made  upon  a  presumption  of  eligibility,  ji.e>  ,  before  all 
proofs  are  actually  in  hand  if  available  evidence  is  favor- 
able.  Information  about  Connecticut  practice  in  this  re- 
gard is  conflicting,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  full  ad- 
vantage has  not  been  taken  of  this  opportunity  to  secure 
federal  matching  of  grants.   Some  instances  of  retroactive 
payments  when  awards  have  been  delayed  beyond  the  60-day 
limit  set  by  Connecticut  statute  have  been  noted;  usually 
these  appear  to  have  been  made  so  that  the  town  might  collect 
from  the  recipient  for  General  Assistance  payments  beyond  the 
60-day  period.   Since  such  retroactive  payments  do  not  qua- 
lify for  any  federal  matching,  the  entire  cost  is  borne  by 
state  funds.   Presumably,  changes  in  administrative  practice 
could  almost  entirely  eliminate  the  practice  of  requiring 
town  support  for  needy  families  between  the  date  of  appli- 
cation for  a  "categorical"  program  and  the  completion  of 
the  eligibility  study  by  the  State  Welfare  Department.   A 
relatively  simple  administrative  adjustment  would  make  the 
unmatched  retroactive  payments  unnecessary. 
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Estimated  Tax  Savings 

The  dollars-and-cents  advantage  to  Connecticut  taxpayers  of  a 
policy  that  would  take  maximum  advantage  of  federal  matching 
funds  becomes  apparent  when  the  finding  that  at  least  55$  of  Gen- 
eral Assistance  cases  could  be  transferred  to  one  or  another  of 
the  federally-aided  programs  is  applied  state-wide.  Assuming  that 
General  Assistance  costs  for  1959-1961  will  equal  those  for  1957- 
1959 — a  virtual  certainty — an  average  annual  expenditure  of  at 
least  $8,450,000  is  involved.   If  half — 50$  rather  than  55$  to 
doubly  assure  a  conservative  estimate — were  transferred,  General 
Assistance  expenditures  would  be  reduced  to  $4,225,000  annually. 

If  the  transferred  cases  were  matched  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment at  the  40-45$  rate  presently  received,  federal  funds  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $1,700,000  annually  would  become  avail- 
able. Further,  administrative  costs  for  these  transferred  cases 
would  be  matched  50-50  by  the  federal  government. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  policy  and  administrative 
changes  identified  above  were  made  and  General  Assistance  cases 
transferred  to  the  State  Welfare  Department  in  order  to  utilize 
available  federal  matching  funds,  the  property  taxpayers  in  the 
towns  would  experience  relief  from  well  over  $2,000,000  annually 
plus  such  reductions  in  administrative  costs  as  this  transfer  of 
cases  would  permit.   State  General  Fund  outlays,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  increased  by  some  $400,000  a  year  plus  administra- 
tive costs  of  perhaps  an  additional  $200,000  (adjusted  for  fed- 
eral matching).  This,  however,  assumes  the  continued  50$  match- 
ing of  town  General  Assistance  expenditures.  A  simple  change  in 
the  statute  to  permit  flexibility  in  the  formula  for  state  reim- 
bursement could  assure  that  General  Fund  outlays  be  held  to  pre- 
sent levels  by  somewhat  reducing  the  "windfall"  to  the  towns.  In 
other  words,  the  increased  federal  reimbursement  could  be  used 
to  reduce  General  Fund  outlays  as  well  as  achieve  an  important 
reduction  in  local  taxes. 

An  Integrated  Public  Assistance  Program 

The  availability  of  federal  matching  funds  in  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000  annually  contingent  upon  important  changes  in 
State  Welfare  Department  policies  and  administrative  practices 
and  minor  statutory  amendments  has  been  demonstrated  above.  All 
of  this  would  benefit  substantially  Connecticut  taxpayers.  Un- 
fortunately, these  changes  would  not  touch — except  as  they  might 
be  made  more  acute — the  problems  of  inefficient  and  uneconomical 
size  of  administrative  units,  of  duplicated  effort  and  expense, 
of  varying  availability  and  adequacy  of  aid.  And  they  would  fail 
entirely  to  open  the  way  to  the  constructive  preventive  and  re- 
habilitative measures  that  should  be  a  clear  program  objective. 
Only  an  integrated  administration  of  General  Assistance  with  the 
"categorical"  programs  by  the  State  Welfare  Department  can 
achieve  those  goals. 
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The  separation  in  administration  of  General  Assistance  from 
such  programs  as  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
and  Aid  to  the  Disabled  is  even  more  disasterous  in  its  conse- 
quences. Administered  separately,  it  becomes  virtually  impos- 
sible for  either  General  Assistance  or  these  "categorical  aid" 
programs  to  take  full  advantage  of  modern  methods  of  giving  aid 
to  the  indigent — ways  that  encourage  self-reliance  and  maximum 
self-support,  thereby  helping  to  prevent  dependency  from  becom- 
ing chronic  and  from  deteriorating  into  delinquency  and  other 
disorders. 

An  integrated  administration  of  the  "categorical  aids"  and 
General  Assistance  offers  an  opportunity — perhaps  the  only  pos- 
sibility— of  remedying  these  defects.   This  is  not  to  say  that 
some  Connecticut  towns  and  cities  have  not  maintained  high  stan- 
dards of  accountability  and  of  service,  but  it  does  seem  clear 
that  where  this  has  been  done  it  has  proved  costly.   In  this 
connection  special  note  should  be  taken  of  Greenwich's  experi- 
ence. Here  a  dedicated  citizen  board,  placing  the  conservation 
of  human  values  above  dollar  costs,  has  maintained  an  integrated 
administration;  but  other  large  communities  have  not  followed 
this  example,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  added  burden 
for  local  taxpayers  makes  it  unlikely  that  others  will.  There- 
fore, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  advantages  of  integration 
can  be  achieved  without  state  responsibility  for  administration. 

An  integrated  administration  of  public  assistance  would  elim- 
inate duplication  that  is  costly  to  taxpayers  and  humiliating  to 
the  needy,  but  which  the  present  administrative  pattern  makes 
inevitable.   It  has  been  noted  that  the  basic  statutory  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  of  the  needy  and  the  relief  of  their  dis- 
tress now  rests  upon  town  welfare  officials,  while  the  State 
Welfare  Department  and  the  Soldiers',  Sailors1,  and  Marines' 
Fund  assist  only  those  who  meet  special  eligibility  requirements. 
Duplication  of  expense  and  effort  is  unavoidable  under  these 
circumstances.  Most  people  in  need  now  make  their  first  appli- 
cation for  aid  to  town  welfare  officials.  If  an  applicant 
should  be  a  veteran  with  pre-war  residence  in  Connecticut  he 
almost  certainly  will  be  instructed  to  apply  to  a  representative 
of  the  Soldiers',  Sailors',  and  Marines'  Fund  for  emergency  aid. 
If  eligible,  this  doubtless  will  be  granted,  but  if  it  appears 
that  aid  will  be  needed  for  more  than  a  temporary  period,  the 
applicant  almost  certainly  will  be  told  to  reapply  to  the  town. 
This  same  applicant  might  appear  to  be  eligible  for  one  or 
another  of  the  "categorical  aid"  programs.   In  that  event  the 
town  welfare  official  either  will  take  his  application  or  direct 
him  to  the  district  office  of  the  State  Welfare  Department  for 
that  purpose.   Even  if  eligible,  however,  several  weeks  almost 
certainly  will  elapse  before  the  state  award  is  received  and 
General  Assistance  or  the  Soldiers',  Sailors',  and  Marines'  Fund 
will  have  to  meet  the  interim  need.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  hardly  can  be  unusual  for  agents  of  the  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  the  Soldiers',  Sailors',  and  Marines1  Fund  to  be 
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simultaneously  and  independently  investigating  need — probably 
already  established  by  the  town  welfare  official — as  well  as  veri- 
fying aspects  of  eligibility  germane  to  the  particular  program. 

Each  of  the  state's  171  independent  public  assistance  agencies 
has  its  own  procedures — though  these  may  not  have  been  formalized 
to  the  extent  of  having  been  written  down — and  its  own  forms. 
Each  maintains  its  own  case  records — if  it  considers  them  neces- 
sary— and  its  own  financial  accounting.  In  the  small  towns  where 
informality  is  likely  to  characterize  the  administration  of  re- 
lief by  the  ex  officio  welfare  officials  and  the  Legionnaires 
who  serve  the  Soldiers',  Sailors',  and  Marines'  Fund  this  dupli- 
cation of  work  can  hardly  be  thought  to  represent  any  great 
added  expense,  however  inconvenient  and  demeaning  it  may  be  for 
the  needy  families  involved.   But  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
where  the  affected  families  are  numbered  by  the  hundreds — even 
thousands — in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  waste  of  this  duplicated 
effort  assumes  major  proportions.   For  these  communities  the  bur- 
den of  its  cost  is  matched  by  its  seriousness  as  a  barrier  to 
efficient  administrative  practices  and  to  efforts  to  meet  eco- 
nomic need  in  ways  that  will  prevent  dependency  from  becoming 
chronic. 
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CONNECTICUT'S   PUBLIC 

ASSISTANCE   DILEMMA 


Several  conclusions  emerge  from  this  analysis  to  highlight  a 
dilemma  upon  which  policy  makers  and  administrators,  people  in 
need  and  Connecticut  taxpayers  have  been  caught.   One  horn  of 
this  dilemma  is  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  not  more  than  a 
handful  of  Connecticut  cities  have  sufficient  General  Assistance 
cases  to  permit  reasonably  economical  and  efficient  administra- 
tion. A  majority  of  communities  have  handled  this  by  assigning 
relief  administration  as  an  ex  officio  responsibility  to  elected 
officials — usually  the  First  Selectman — whose  primary  duties  and 
interests  lie  elsewhere.  Other  communities  have  employed  staff 
to  do  this  work,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  find  the  ratio  of  ad- 
ministrative to  assistance  costs  excessively  high.   The  dilemma's 
other  horn  is  that,  while  it  would  be  possible  to  transfer  a 
substantial  number  of  town  relief  cases  to  state  administered 
programs  for  which  federal  matching  funds  are  available — a  shift 
that  would  reduce  sharply  the  program's  net  cost  to  Connecticut 
taxpayers — one  effect  of  this  reduction  of  the  General  Assistance 
caseload  would  be  to  render  many  towns  even  less  economical  and 
efficient  as  administrative  units.  Nor  would  this  move  in  itself 
eliminate  existing  inequities  among  Connecticut  towns  in  sharing 
the  cost  of  aid  for  the  needy.   It  would  hardly  touch  the  pro- 
blem of  variations  in  the  availability  and  adequacy  of  aid,  and 
it  would  not  perceptibly  reduce  the  costly  and  demeaning  conse- 
quences of  the  duplicated  effort  that  is  inherent  in  any  adminis- 
tration of  General  Assistance  separately  from  the  closely  related 
programs  of  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  the  Disabled,  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  and  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

Possible  Federal  Action 

As  Connecticut  moves  toward  solutions  to  these  problems, 
trends  in  federal  legislation  should  not  be  overlooked.  Varied 
explanations  have  been  offered  for  the  selection  of  the  specific 
"categories"  for  which  the  Social  Security  Act  made  matching 
funds  available,  but  there  is  wide  acceptance  of  the  view  that 
industrial -urban  changes  have  rendered  archaic  rigid  local- 
responsibility  concepts  as  a  basis  for  aid  to  those  who  qualify 
for  General  Assistance.   Growing  support  for  a  Social  Security 
Act  amendment  providing  federal  matching  for  such  aid  has  been 
reflected  in  the  introduction  of  Bills  to  accomplish  the  purpose, 
and  in  expressions  of  support  by  Congressional  and  Administra- 
tion leaders  and  in  party  platforms. 

The  1956  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  foreshadowed 
such  action  and  gave  new  impetus  to  the  nationwide  trend  toward 
the  integrated  administration  of  public  assistance.   They  under- 
scored the  importance  of  social  services  that  would  help  families 
with  children  "maintain  and  strengthen  family  life,"  assist  the 
aged  to  increase  self-care  and  the  blind  and  disabled  to  move 
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toward  economic  and  social  rehabilitation* 

Federal  legislation  offering  matching  funds  to  assist  General 
Assistance  cases  undoubtedly  would  lead  Connecticut  to  assign 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  program  to  the  State  Wel- 
fare Department  since  uniform  standards  presumably  would  be  re- 
quired.  Initiative  by  Connecticut  to  solve  the  problems  inherent 
in  separate  administration  would  prepare  that  state  to  take 
prompt  advantage  of  federal  legislative  changes,  and  would  assure 
important  immediate  benefits. 

The  State  Welfare  Department 

This  report  presents  evidence  that  the  local  administration 
of  "town  relief"  separately  from  the  other  public  assistance 
programs  raises  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical administration  and  to  the  maximum  attainment  of  sound 
social  objectives.  The  conclusion  emerges,  inescapably,  that 
the  only  practical  way  in  which  all  these  essential  goals  can  be 
achieved  is  by  consolidating  the  administration  of  all  public 
assistance  in  the  State  Welfare  Department. 

Such  a  move  would  open  the  way  to  solutions  of  the  major  pro- 
blems identified  in  this  analysis,  but  it  would  be  unfair  and 
unrealistic  to  leave  an  impression  that  to  transfer  responsibi- 
lity for  the  administration  of  General  Assistance  to  the  State 
Welfare  Department  would  itself  solve  these  difficult  problems. 

Serious  shortages  of  qualified  supervisory  and  administrative 
staff  have  long  plagued  the  Department,  and  undermanning  by  pub- 
lic assistance  workers  to  a  critical  degree  has  been  chronic. 
This  has  combined  with  high  staff  turnover  and  interruptions  of 
in-service  training  efforts  to  place  responsibility  for  exces- 
sively high  caseloads  upon  an  overworked,  largely  inexperienced, 
staff. 

Impelling  as  the  need  for  the  State  Welfare  Department  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  General  Assis- 
tance may  be,  it  would  be  unrealistic,  even  irresponsible,  to 
advocate  that  move  without  indicating  the  urgent  necessity  for 
updating  and  retooling  the  Department's  administrative  machinery. 

The  acceleration  of  the  Department's  staff  training  program, 
underway  for  some  time,  undoubtedly  will  need  to  be  stepped  up 
still  further.   Fortunately,  the  Department  has  a  considerable 
number  of  able,  dedicated,  experienced  staff  members.   Fortun- 
ately, too,  if  action  were  taken  to  assign  the  administration  of 
General  Assistance  to  the  State  Welfare  Department  the  consider- 
able cadre  of  competent,  experienced  staff  members  now  employed 
by  the  towns  and  cities  could  become  available  automatically. 
These  include  some  unusually  creative  administrators  and  super- 
visors, experienced  investigators,  and  a  scattering  of  social 
workers  qualified  to  begin  to  develop  the  preventive  and  reha- 
bilitative aspects  of  the  program. 

This  transfusion  of  experienced  public  assistance  staff  could 
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make  it  possible  for  dynamic  leadership  in  the  State  Welfare 
Department  to  move  steadily  forward  in  solving  the  complex  pro- 
blems which  inevitably  confront  it.   The  consolidation  of  these 
public  assistance  programs  can  be  the  means  of  helping  Connec- 
ticut to  achieve  an  effective,  responsible,  accountable  welfare 
program  capable  of  coping  with  the  problems  of  indigency  that 
confront  the  state. 
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